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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


1936 

Y the accounting of a church publication, what is 
the record of the year through which we have 
passed? By a church publication there is here 
meant not one that is concerned merely with doctrine, 
that draws a line between religion and life, but one 
that finds the success or failure of a church in the suc- 

cess or failure of its attitude toward life. 

The centuries have not weakened the force of the 
great statement about faith, hope, and love, or how- 
ever best that last word is to be translated. There 
is no doubt that the major problem of 1936, in the 
' whole world, has been the problem of peace. We go 
out of the year with a dramatic and most promising 
step ahead in the western world—a step that does 
more than make a better atmosphere between this 
- country and our neighbors to the South; that has made 

an impression on the hard-pressed governments 
abroad, and given to them more courage to hope for 


'» similar accords. 


It is an unhappy fact that bad news is more 
striking than good news. Therefore most readers of 
our newspapers have the impression that international 
relations in the past twelve months have become 
worse. It is extremely doubtful if that is the case. 
True, the three great despotisms of Japan, Italy, 
and Germany have behaved badly, and the demo- 
cratic powers have not seen the way clear to punish 
them. But what is there in the other scale? 


In Japan the aggressive agreement with Germany 
is so unpopular that army rule looks less likely than 
it has looked in many months. In Germany promis- 
cuous defiances and insults and threats from Hitler, 
that in other days would have inevitably led to war, 
have been allowed to waste themselves on the air, 
and the free countries with restraint wait to see how 
soon'the German peoples will learn that armaments 
will not give them what they desire, and ought to have. 
Italy had her way in Ethiopia, but is no better off— 
living is harder than ever, while it has grown better 
in every free land. The democracies, although they 
kept out of war on the question of Ethiopia, certainly 
will not go so far as to help the Italians to a better 
chance at food and ei nine until the appeal to force is | 
lessened. 

Russia is a complicated subject, and we do not 
yet know her real role in Spain, but it can be said 
safely that she finds her protection against Japan and 
Germany in Great Britain and France, and in playing 
for the help of the democracies she is bound to allow 
more light to reach her own people, as is shown by 
the gesture of the new constitution, mere paper though 
it still be. 

Dangers and difficulties, when overcome, mean 
new strength. Fascist tendencies in Great Britain 
had a chance, through the accident of a weak king, 
to show their strength, and their strength was seen to 
approach zero, the mother of parliaments emerging 
from the brief struggle with a convincing proof that 
the wide-flung empire felt no hesitation. Coming 
out of the test of the crisis with exactly five members 
of Parliament voting in opposition, the British govern- 
ment, through Mr. Eden, immediately made it clear 
that help from it to dissatisfied powers could be looked 
for only as armaments decrease; as peace is accepted; 
as the problem of Spain is approached with a view not 
to aggression but to pacification. 

That the situation is critical it would be folly to 
deny. To say, however, that it is becoming worse, is 
to throw away a legitimate hope, founded upon a 
reasoned faith. 


Despotism and Humor 


Is it not impossible for men exercising arbitrary 
force over their fellowmen to have any of that smiling 
erspective to which we sometimes give the name of 
humor? When Dr. Goebbels proclaims that art 
criticism in Germany is to be a government function 
he almost matches Stalin, in Stalin’s earlier period, 
when that ruler gave to the union of dramatists a cer- 
tain number of months in which they were to spring — 
on the world a good contemporary working-class — 
Shakespeare. The Nazis can take away citizenship . 
from such a literary artist as Thomas Mann, but they } 
cannot escape being seen by the world either as brutal 
savages or as persons drunk with power and, there- 
fore, lacking the element of ordinary intelligence. 
General Ludendorf comes out with the allegation q 
that President Roosevelt is now able to “introduce 
2 planned economy, following the projects of the Jews 
and the Catholic Church”! 
The Puck of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dieam’™* 
ought to be happy in these events, since things Pleo 
him most when they “befall preporiercay s 
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The Happy Fool 


Leroy E. Snyder 


Persons: Balthus, the King. Elzar, his Chamberlain. 
Time: Upona New Year’s Day. | 
Place: Toward the East, 


(An anteroom of the King’s bedchamber. 
Elzar awaits the King. Enter the King.) 


Early morning. 


The King: I give thee good morrow, my Lord, and 
may the year bring thee happiness and abundant 
good. 

Elzar: Good morrow to thee, Majesty. For thy fair 
intent I thank thee, and thy good wishes | return 
with full measure. But I understand thee not. 
What is happiness? And what good may any 
one know, in this land or any other? 

The King: Thou art an old man who grumblest to 
frighten children. Thine every act doth fairly 
belie such churlish words. All my life hast thou 
sought to make me believe thee dour and faithless, 
but thou art neither. I am not a child, nor am I 
blind, my Lord. 

Elzar: Thou art a mere boy, and thine eyes are not 
yet good enough to see what truly goeth on in 
this world. Thou livest in a world of dreams 
forsooth, and—if thou wilt have mine head in 
the basket for ’t—I must say this: thou art a 
fool and I the servant of a fool, which leaveth 
me in much the worse case. 

The King: I would not have thine head any better 
placed than between thy broad shoulders. Thou 
mayest call me whate’er thou wilt, but prove 
thy words. How sayest thou, I am a fool? 

Elzar: Sire, hold, thou canst not beguile me with thy 

smiles. This is a day to cast up accounts. The 

: King, thy father,—whose memory be blest— 

The King: Amen— 

Elzar: hath been dead ten years, and thou hast not 

extended his realm by so much as the breadth 
of thy garden. His enemies fear thee not, they 
have not felt the might of thine armies. In 
sooth thou hast no armies worthy the name. 
_ Thou sayest it is because thou hast no enemies. 
But what honor and renown hath a land without 
enemies? What is the glory of a kingdom with- 
out war and subject peoples bringing tribute? 
Nay, mock me not! Thou hast taken away from 
thy soldiers their swords and shields, their spears 
and bows, and hast made of them tillers of the 
soil! Thou hast softened them with cottages 
and land. They forget war. Their hands are 
‘no longer cunning at arms, they know only the 
plowshare and the pruninghook. Their strength 
is not in combat, but in carrying their children 
on their shoulders as they return from the fields 
at even. As though that were a task for the 


t Strength of men! Thy people no longer fear the 


tax-gatherer. Thou hast remitted enough taxes 
to pay a prince’s ransom! Where is the pride 
and the majesty of the King in such a realm? 
And yet thou talkest of happiness and a good 
year! Majesty, thou art most blind! 

The King: My Lord, thou hast made a long speech. 
But I pray thee, tell me this. When lately we 
journeyed through the land of my father’s enemies 
beyond the Southern Mountains, didst thou not 
see busy men and women and happy children, 
pleasant cities and a smiling countryside, where 
but a few years agone was a land ravaged and 
black with the fires of our lighting? 

Elzar: Aye, that I did. It was no sight for an old 
general of the King’s armies. 

The King: And do not the two lands trade Nace and 
forth, and travelers fare from one to the other as 
freely as though here were two provinces subject 
to the same prince? 

Elzar: It hath come to a fine pass when one may 
hardly tell a proud and sturdy countryman from 
a barbarian! 

The Pa Couldst thou fare forth thus in my father’s 
day? 

Elzar: In thy father’s day I fared whithersoever I 
would, for did the King’s armies but knock at 
any gate, it was opened straightway. 

The King: But the tolls which thou didst pay for thy 
traveling then, my Lord, were in the lives of many 
men, in the tears of their widows and orphans, 
in blood and woe. And the tale of thy traveling 
then was written.in all the wrack and ruin of the 
desolate lands which thine armies blighted as 
they passed. . . . But let that be. What sayest 
thou then of our own fair land which we may see 
from yonder high window? Here is happiness 
and content which thou canst not deny. 

Elzar: Always thou speakest of happiness! It mean- 
eth nought! It is a phantom, a figment, a thing 
for down-at-the-heels philosophers to wrangle 
over, and for ragged minstrels to sing of! Thou 
canst not even tell me what it is! Nor can any 
man. And only fools are content! 

The King: Thou art over hard on us fools this bright 
morning, dear Elzar, my Lord. But ere we break 
the night’s fast shall I tell thee what are some of 
the signs and symbols of this happiness which 
thou deridest? 

Elzar: It is a tale soon told, young Majesty, and that 
is well, for I am hungry. 

The King: So be it, then, old grumbler. Happiness, 
my Lord, is in the love of a lad for a maid, of a 
mother for the child at her breast, of a woman 
for the husband of her old age. It is in the pros- 
pect of a goodly land, of lush meadows and clear 
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running streams, of fields of yellow grain and 
orchards in bloom or reddening with their fruit, 
of rolling uplands and gentle hills, of high moun- 
tains, athwart a gray sky, of swift-moving clouds 
and life-giving rain. It is in the singing of birds 
ere the morning dew be gone, or in the cool of eve. 
It is in the sound of wind in the trees, of waves 
on the shore. It is in the murmur of pines, the 
strength and dignity of oaks and beeches in the 
forest. It is in wide blue waters and bellying 
sails against a far horizon. It is in a rosy sky at 
dawn, a clouded west all crimson and gold at the 
going down of the sun. It is in the silver moon. 
It is in the stars of a winter’s night. It is in the 
beauty of great temples, and in simple cottages 
built with love, wherein love may dwell. It is in 
the music of the harp and the pipes. It is in work 
well wrought, in fine craft, in husbandry and 
honest trade. It is in neighborly deeds done 
with good cheer. It is in honor, in chivalry, and 
truth, in compassion, and sacrifice. It is in 
righteousness. It is in building a state wherein 
justice and peace and order reign. It is in the 
worship of the gods— 
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Elzar: What gods, Sire? 

The King: Those of our own choosing, my Lord, who 
may be nearer to ourselves, methinks, than is oft 
supposed. . . . Happiness, in short, is in our- 
selves, in the work of our hands, in those we love 
(as thou art to me, dear Ancient), in this good 
earth on which we dwell, and in the. heavens 
above it. 

Elzar: And what will all that be to thee, Majesty, 
when the worms are consuming thy flesh? 

The King: That fretteth me not, thou Prophet of 
Death, for I shall then be discoursing to thee— 
of happiness—in Paradise. 

Elzar: Thou art over certain of many things, young 
Majesty, but most of all of happiness and what 
heth beyond the grave. So always are all poets, 
and all poets are fools. Thou wast always at 
home in their company. 

The King: But at least thou wilt grant I am a happy 
fool, my Lord. . And so fare we into the 
New Year. 


(Armin arm they move to leave the room.) 
Curtain. 


The Catholic Church in Mexico 


a George L. Thompson 


Ex) SPENT the past sumirer in Mexce traveling 
Ss | and making a study of sccial conditions. I 
had heard such conflicting statements about 
Aee}} religion in Mexico that I had determined to 
riskce a study of the actual conditions. 

I traveled about three thousand miles in Mexico, 
visiting thirteen states, some twenty cities, and many 
rural communities. I attended mass in Catholic 
churches and cathedrals about thirty times. I also 
attended Protestant services. I talked with well in- 
formed Americans who had long resided in the 
country and with many Mexicans representing all 
parties. 

To understand the situation one must get the his- 
torical background. 

It is estimated that eighty percent cf the Mexican 
people are of Indian ancestry. The Indians are and 
always have been of a religious temperament. Before 
the Spaniards came to Mexico the Indian nations had 
their temples and shrines where they worshiped their 
gods and offered their sacrifices. As we read the great 
Toltec-Aztec epic poem, “The Song of Quetzalcoatl,” 
which has been translated into English by Professor 
John Hubert Cornyn, we are impressed by the dis- 
tinctive religious note which characterizes it. Among 
the fragments of Aztec literature which have been 
preserved there is a meditation by a pious Indian who 
worshiped in the temple of the Mother of Gods and 
Men on the site of which now stands the famous 
Church of the Virgin of Guadalupe. In beauty of 
expression, spiritual uplift, and religious fervor this 
meditation compares with the Hebrew psalms. 

When the Catholic missionaries came after the 
conquest they added much worldly wisdom to the 
Indians’ religious zeal. Following the first bleody as- 
sault by the conquest-crusaders, they endeavored to 


convert the Indians with as little friction as possible. 
Christian churches were built on the sites of Indian 
temples. Catholic shrines were substituted for pagan 
shrines. Pictures and statues of Jesus, Mary, and 
the Christian saints replaced the idols and images of 
the heathen. 

In one matter only did the Spanish padres take 
an uncompromising stand. They refused to coun- 
tenance the practice of offering human gag as. 
a part of worship. 

One lasting result of this policy of compromise 
was the building of churches, not according to the 
needs of the population, but for the purpose of sup- 
planting the religious centers of the pagans. A strik- 
ing example may be seen in the old city of Cholula, 
the holy city of the Indians. What Rome is to the 
Catholics, Jerusalem to the Jews, or Mecca to the Mos- 
lems, Cholula was to the Indians in the days of Mon- 
tezuma. Hither the tribes resorted each year. There 
were, it is said, three hundred and sixty-five temples 
and shrines, one for each day in the year. The Span- 
iards destroyed these and substituted church for 
temple and shrine for shrine, then built a few more for 
good measure to outdo the heathen. In time the 
population of Cholula dwindled from a city of 200,000 — 
people to a country village, but most of the churches 
remained. 

Last summer from the church which now stands. 
on the summit of the great pyramid of Cholula I 
counted the spires and domes of more than fifty places 
of Christian worship. 

From the beginning of the Spavtieh Secupatuds 
there has always been conflict between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. In this conflict the chibi . 
is to be credited with two commendable attitudes. 
In 1537 the Pope issued a bull declaring Indians to be 


‘to me: “I quarrel with my priest on this point. 
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human beings with souls. Secondly, the church made 
protest against the cruelties perpetrated upon the 
Indians by their Spanish masters. 

The church claims the credit of saving the In- 
dians from extermination—their fate in the English 
colonies of North America. The critics of the church 
say that the Mexican natives were so numerous that 
both the secular and ecclesiastical powers recoiled 
from the wholesale slaughter which a policy of ex- 
termination would entail. 

In the century following the conquest the church 
became all-powerful in the life of Mexico. Priestly 
adventurers from Europe swarmed to the New World. 
Avarice, cupidity, and love of ease were strangely 
mingled with piety and missionary zeal. As early as 
1644 the Mexican Ayuntamiento (local officials) pe- 
titioned Philip IV of Spain to check the founding of 
more religious houses, which then held “half the 
property in the country,” and to suspend further or- 
dination of priests, there already being six thousand in 
the country unemployed. 

A mighty factor in promoting ecclesiastical su- 
premacy was the establishment of the Mexican In- 
quisition in 1571. While the number of its victims 
was fewer, it was infinitely more cruel than the old 
Aztec practice of making human sacrifices. The ter- 


rors of the Inquisition were frequently employed to | 


induce wealthy Catholics to give to the church either 
by direct donation or by legacy. Eventually the 
church held title to more than half of the land in 
Mexico and possessed wealth in buildings, gold, silver, 
and herds beyond computation. 

From 1810 to the present day this struggle be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil authorities has per- 
sisted. In 1855 Benito Juarez, the Abraham Lincoln 
of Mexico, came into a position of power. This man 
began the undoing of the Catholic hierarchy in Mexico. 
He first subjected the clergy to the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts. The Constitution of 1857 further cur- 
tailed the privileges of the church. In retaliation 
Pope Pius IX issued a mandate condemning the Con- 
stitution and calling on Mexican Catholics to disobey 
the laws regulating the church. Two years later 
Juarez proclaimed his famous Laws of Reform, na- 
tionalizing ecclesiastical property to the extent of 
$45,000,000. 

For eighty years the church has been losing power 
and property until today its influence has reached 
its lowest ebb. 

The writer has come to the conclusion that the 
present anti-church sentiment in Mexico is not pri- 
marily anti-religious but economic. The Mexican 
people have been financially overburdened by the 
church. The poor Indians who compose the bulk of 
the population have become tired of supporting an 
army of foreign priests and nuns and of building and 
keeping in repair an incredible number of churches, 
monasteries, and convents in excess of the needs of 
religion. I found both government and church parties 
pretty well agreed on this point. 

An eminent Catholic layman in Mexico City said 
I say 


_to my priest, ‘Your policy is to blame for the present 


situation. 


You have not served the people. You 
could spend fifty million pesos on the decorations of 


one church, but you did not spend one centavo in 
educating the children.’”’ 

In the interests of economy the revclutionary 
government has taken the following action: No money 
can now be sent to the Papal authorities in Rome by 
the Mexican Church. Churches not actually needed 
for the purpose of worship have been taken over for 
use as schoolhouses, libraries, museums, government 
offices, or closed. The government has said in sub- 
stance, “You may keep and use as many churches as 
you actually need for worship, but no more.” 

The great landed estates belonging to the church 
have been nationalized. All foreign-born priests and 
nuns have been requested to leave the country. Those 
refusing have been deported. None but native-born 
Mexicans, or Mexican citizens, can officiate in clerical 
capacity or engage in religious teaching. 

It is unlawful to teach religion in either public or 
private schools on week-days. Religious instruction is 
given on Sunday. Whether this is legal or not I do 
not know, but I saw Sunday schools in session. 

Eeclesiastics must render certified statements to 
the government as to how all money donated to the 
church is spent. This seemed to be the sorest spot in 
the whole system with the churchmen. 

The religious orders have been dissolved. These 
orders, by their rivalries.and competition with each 
other, had antagonized the Mexicans toward the 
Catholics. Priests may not appear on the streets in 
clerical attire. Religious processions are not allowed. 
This law is not strictly observed. 

It seemed to me that instead of Mexicans being 
anti-religious they are for the most part indifferent to 
religion. They are frankly not interested in the church. 
Attending masses in many large churches and cathe- 
drals, J found congregations ranging from twenty to 
seventy-five people. The Protestant churches, in 
contrast, were well filled, but few in number. 

It is charged that the present government is god- 
less. I saw an article in a Mexican magazine asking 
the question, “Are Mexicans losing their religion?” 
The reply was: “Is it forgetting God to break up the 
business of begging and replacing it by putting to work 
all those who are able to do so? Is it getting away from 
God to give every man the privilege of tilling a piece 
of soil without his being mortgaged to the owners? Is 
it forgetting God to allow millions of people the right 
to learn to read and to write?” 

Lest I give a false impression, may I say that there 
are thousands of Mexicans who are still devout, sincere 
Catholics. They protest that the government inter- 
feres with their freedom of worship. My criticism 
would be that both sides have had a few fanatics. 

I would criticize the anti-church people for not dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently between the political-minded, 
money-grabbing ecclesiastic and the consecrated, de- 


voted priest who is intent on serving the people. 


The future of the Catholic Church in Mexico is 
problematical. Apparently the church has been 
shorn of its power, and disintegration and decay are 
everywhere in evidence. On the other hand, optimis- 
tic Mexican Catholics freely acknowledge the mistakes 
of the past and predict that out of the present de- 
spondency there will arise a new Catholicism, purified, 
spiritual, and powerful. 
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Scientists and Religion 


A Talk with Dr. James H. Leuba 
Dale DeWitt 


es HE most challenging man with a scientific 
7 &e| attitude toward religion in America today 1 is 

S| Dr. James H. Leuba. He believes in science 
aes and he believes in religious functions, but not 
in ‘the religions.” He shocked the conservative 
academic world and religious leaders some years ago 
with his studies of prayer and mysticism, and he has 
continued his presentation of facts, uncompromisingly, 
down to the present. He speaks of ‘‘the religions’ as 
“religion, embodied in the religious institutions of 
‘today.’ He tells us that the latest figures on belief 
by scientists in a God who will answer prayer—a per- 
sonal God—-show that only thirty percent of the 23,000 
scientists listed in ‘“American Men of Science,” and 
only thirteen percent of the most distinguished of 
them, believe. In 1914 the percentage for all was 
forty-two as against the present thirty. The drift 
among scientists is away from the belief in the God of 
“the religions.” Figures approximating those on be- 
lief in God apply with regard to belief in immortality. 
He has also obtained figures from the bankers, 


other business men, lawyers, and writers listed in ~ 


“‘Who’s Who.” On these two matters, belief in God 
and belief in immortality, it is found that the bankers 
have the largest percentage of believers and that the 
percentage decreases in the other groups in the order 
mentioned. 

“The Psychology of Religious Mysticism’ is 
one of Dr. Leuba’s best known books. — His latest 
book, “God or Man?” was subtitled, “A Study of the 
Value of God to Man.” It is a book for the brave to 
read. Its last chapter is positive and creative and is 
suggestive of a future volume, now nearing comple- 
tion. The future volume will portray a new kind of 
church which could meet the real needs of men with- 
out the supernaturalism of the religions of the past. 

Dr. Leuba became a naturalized American forty 
years ago. He is a quick, sharp-featured Swiss, 
charming in his directness and precision of statement, 
his impatience with generalities and unchecked opin- 
ion. His scientific approach has the background of 
study with G. Stanley Hall at Clark University, 
where he took his doctorate in psychology. After a 
short period of teaching at Clark he went to the faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College, where he remained throughout 
his formal teaching career. His occasional courses 
for advanced students, in the psychology of religion, 
were well known. He has now retired from teaching, 
but not from work. 

Talking with Dr. Leuba is an exciting experience. 
His intellectual eagerness is stimulating. It is typical 
that he should respond vigorously to a question on the 
value of the recently announced Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences. He said, “How can these scientists fail 
to see the inconsistency of serving as members of such 
an Academy? Whatever one’s belief, one must be 
struck with astonishment when told by the Pope that 
there are few who, having studied the positive sciences, 
continue to hold that their findings contradict the 


teaching of divine revelation. What ‘divine revela- 
tion’ means in the mouth of the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church is not to be left to conjecture. “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia’ states that it is the ‘communi- 
cation of some truth by God to a rational creature 
through means that are beyond the ordinary course 
of nature,’ and it mentions the Decree Lamentabili 
which calls revealed dogmas ‘truths which have come 
down from Heaven’! Certainly the majority of 
American scientists do not believe in the God of 
‘divine revelation’ as understood by the Roman 
Catholic Church.’ I cannot see what scientific value 
this Pontifical Academy may have, but I foresee that 
it will serve to deceive people as to the religious be- 
liefs of scientists.” 

Dr. Leuba is not inclined to be lenient with the 
disbelieving scientists who lend their influence to 
support the dogma of supernaturalism, whether it be 
in Catholicism or Protestantism. He insists that they 
are doing it largely because they want to help the 
cause of morality and because they think that in other 
ways religion is a good thing. “ ‘Religion’ may be a 
good thing,” he said, ‘‘but whether or not the present. 
religious organizations do more good than harm is an 
open question.” 

“Today,” said Dr. Leuba, “a larger a of 
physical scientists than in the recent past are inclined 
to accept some kind of idealism or spiritualism as a 
reaction against an outmoded materialism. But few 
of them accept the supernaturalism of the churches. 
The attitude of these scientists, who are merely tol- 
erant, does not lessen fundamentally the conflict be- 
tween science and the religions. 

“Most scientists have only the vaguest ideas of 
metaphysics. Except in the case of certain mathe- 
maticians who are also professional philosophers, 
their work keeps them in too narrow fields, and does 
not particularly stimulate an interest in metaphysics. 
They are not to be looked up to as authorities either 
in religion or in philosophy. They are trained for 
their own work and not for other fields. Let me say, 
also, that when they talk about religious questions 
they use terms in a shamefully loose way. They know 
the importance of talking accurately in their own fields, 
but in the religious field they seem ready to use any 
term in any way.’ 

The interviewer pressed for an opinion as to where 
the real conflict between science and religion lay. 
Professor Leuba’s reply was: “It is on the matter of 
supernaturalism and divine revelation. The conflict 
will continue and is by no means resolved. The true 
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scientist assumes the authority of knowledge gained © 


through study and investigation. The religions specif- 
ically assume the authority of special revelation. 
These two types of authority must inevitably be in 
conflict.” 

Dr. Leuba was asked, “Can science speak at all 
with special authority on religion?’ He replied: — 
“Let me speak of the religions, or more specifically 


; 
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still of the Christian religion. Science has nothing, 
or very little, to say about the purpose or purposes 
of the Christian religion. It is with its methods for 
achieving its purposes that science quarrels. It is 
strange how commonly in the field of religion people 
neglect that distinction between the aim and the 
means to reach the aim. On the whole the conflict 
between science and religion bears upon the only dis- 
tinctive feature of the religions, namely, their method 
of action—the appeal to and reliance upon divine 
beings. The sciences bear definitely upon the claims 
made by the religions for their method of action. 
They show, for instance, that the cures of body and 
mind attributed to divine intervention may be ex- 
plained as the result of natural forces, whether physical 
or mental. It is precisely the successful explanation 
of events, outside and within man, as proceeding ac- 
cording to definite laws, which has produced and con- 
tinues the conflict. 

“With regard to dogmas which do not involve 


- questions of fact ascertainable by the methods of the 


physical or psychical sciences, science has nothing to 
say—that is, for instance, the case with regard to the 
dogma of the Trinity. 

“Scientific methods can be used to carry out most 
of the aims of the religions; they come to the help of 
the religions and often accomplish more with regard 
to these aims than the religions do.” 


The question was asked, “Can scientists speak 
authoritatively about mysticism?” The reply was: 
“There are sufficient proofs that most, if not all, the 
so-called ‘mystical experiences’ have natural causes. 
People say that they have direct, immediate, ex- 
periences of God; they are mistaken. They infer the 
existence of God from certain experiences, and that 
inference may be right or wrong. The mystic believes 
that he enjoys the direct experience ot God and that, 
consequently, he cannot be mistaken in his affirma- 
tion of the existance of the God he worships. As a 
matter of fact, what he experiences directly are sensa- 
tions, feelings, emotions. The cause he gives to these 
incontrovertible experiences is an inference and he 
may be mistaken. The psychologist says he is, in his 
inference of the necessary existence of God. The re- 
verse inference—that of the absence of God—is il- 
lustrated by Henri Frederic Amiel, the Genevan 
philosopher. In his journal he tells of having a dis- 
tressing feeling ot the emptiness and futility of life at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and he asks, ‘Is it 
a sign of the absence of God?’ The depressing feeling 
was an immediate experience and therefore incontro- 
vertible; the surmise that it might mean the absence 
of God cannot be called valid inference. Doctors will 
say that the inference was wrong, that the feeling was 
due to his dyspepsia, for it is known that the effects of 
dyspepsia are especially noticeable at that time.” 


Many Years in a Theological School 


Robert J. Hutcheon 


HEOLOGICAL schools may have been in the 
| past, and conceivably a few may still be, 
quiet retreats from all the seething radical- 
isms of the moment into a cozy corner of 
settled beliefs and readymade programs of action. 
That certainly is not true of any theological school 
on the campus of the University of Chicago. It was 
not true of the Meadville Theological School even 
in a small community like Meadville, Pa. The cur- 
rent of world-thinking on theology, biblical criticism, 
philosophy, economics and sociology reached us there 
and transformed my class-room from a quiet place 
where accepted truth was authoritatively expounded 
into a free debating society where every position taken 
by the teacher had to be supported by facts and ar- 
guments that seemed reasonable to the students. 
A modern liberal theological school, such as those 
associated with the University of Chicago, is no place 
for a teacher with a fixed body of beliefs or an inflexible 
attitude to life, or a mind that is supremely concerned 
about exact knowledge of a past that can never be 
completely recovered and certainly never lived over 
again. Students may not work as hard in a theological 
school as they do in a law school or a medical school, 
but probably the experimental thinking on all per- 
sonal and social problems that is going on in the world 
today impinges on the former more directly than on 


_ the latter. When a young man enters a theological 


school now, it is not merely to be trained for the min- 
istry, but to win for himself by his own activity a 
stabilized character and a workable philosophy of life 


_and of personal and social action! 


Under these circumstances it may seem that men 
cannot be prepared for the ministry at all. In some 
cases they cannot be. Men enter a theological school 
fully intending to become ministers and willing to do 
the intellectual work required but, as they’ preoeed, 
reveal disabilities that disqualify them for the work of 
the church. These disabilities may be excess or de- 
fect of personal aggressiveness, a radicalism that 
makes any reform short of revolution seem not worth 
while, a doctrinaire spirit that makes it impossible for 
them to work with those who do not fully share their 
views, or an ambition to go further along certain lines 
of interest than is likely to be realizable in the life of a 
minister. A good many men who have sat in my 
classes sometime during the last twenty-three years 
have given up the work of the ministry, but I can 
think of very few cases where the motive that took 
them into the school at first was dishonest or un- 
worthy. Men drop out of all the other professions as 
they drop out of the ministry, and in times of change 
when it is often hard for young people to find them- 
selves, and when existing institutons are not always 
keen to adapt themselves to the wants of the young, 
we must not be too much disturbed if a good deal of 
the effort of theological schools seems wasted. No 
real education is ever lost. 

Surveying my experience as a whole, however, I 
am happy te say that the great majority of men who 
come to theological school are wholesome, educat- 
able and serious-minded persons. Students for the 
Unitarian ministry know that they cannot be widely 
popular or command large salaries, and therefore fame 
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and gain cannot act as motives. The urge to serve 
humanity on the moral and spiritual plane of life is 
very genuine in them, but the desire to be free, to 
grow and express themselves and to touch life at many 
points in a non-professional way is also strong in them. 
Fanaticism does not thrive well in a modern theological 
school and those who must be intense at the expense 
of breadth and universality do not long feel at home 
in such an institution. But men can be enthusiastic 
without being fanatical. Our greatest need in Amer- 
ica, as Dr. Arthur E. Morgan has lately told us in 
The Christian Register, is for men of character. The 
Revolution, says James Truslow Adams, was largely 
won by the character of Washington. And as I think 
of a fairly long list of men and women whom I have 
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seen pass from school into the ministry, the character- 
istic that strikes me most in them is their integrity of 
character. They may never write great books or 
gather great congregations or become saints in the 
more ancient sense of that term, but they will be 
stabilizing influences in their communities, they will 
keep alive a sense of the higher values, they willst and 
publicly for necessary and possible reforms, and they 
will be active opponents of all those repressive move- 
ments which, while ostensibly aiming at the stable 
organization of life, would organize it on a low level 
where the great values of free choice and free develop- 
ment of selfhood would be lost forever. To have had 
a share for so many years in the education of such men 
and women has seemed to me a great privilege. 


Change: God’s Handiwork 


Charlotte Fehlman 


<|AN change be an illusion? When I am older, 
| +I hope I shall be able to answer yes. I wish 
my senses and mind so attuned to the world 
that they will perceive an everlasting, all- 
prevailing, unchangeable being. I shall then know 
change to be an erratic force, which merely varies and 
reveals the form of the basic being. I shall be happy; 
through the illusion of change, I shall view the un- 
changeable. 

So far I have made little progress. Though all 
about me I see change, it tells me nothing. I came 
home this summer after being away a year. Little 
change had occurred, and this was comforting. It 
was pleasant to see old pieces of furniture again. 
It was not, however, until I caught my coat on the 
latch that used to hold fast the gate at the stair- 
landing, that I realized how mistaken I was. Of course 
our house had changed. It was but a few years ago 
that they took the gate off its hinges and threw it into 
the furnace. Remembering the gate, I recalled a 
hamper, a squeaky rocking-chair, a crib, a warped 
sewing case, and some “Alice in Wonderland” wall 
paper. As I had grown up, these things had slipped 
out of our house. I had not noticed the change at 
home, because it had revolved about me. 

Often it is difficult to ascertain how ideas become 
associated. There is no doubt in my mind, however, 
as to what started me thinking about perpetual change, 
and the possibility of an absolute being. It was not 
the little gate; rather it was the Great Wall of China. 

I saw the Great Wall of China thissummer. Now 
that I have written it down, it looks commenplace. 
After all, there is little in walking on a wall. This 
wall, however, is different. There is something in the 
atmosphere that carries you back centuries. They 
who built, defended, and died by it, have bestowed 
on it mystery and romance. 

The wall was built to keep the barbaric hordes 
of the North out of China. It was not constructed 
as a temporary safeguard, an emergency measure. 
It was built to endure, to endure both man’s mutila- 
tions and nature’s. Many walls seem to stand lightly 
on the earth’s crust, for they are temporary divisions 
that man makes according to his fancy. Not so with 
ite Great Wall; here there is a union between wall 


and earth. The earth seems attracted to the wall, as 
to a magnet. But this alone makes no union; it is 
the foundation, that clutches the dry brown dirt and 
binds the wall to the earth. 

For twenty feet above the foundation, there 
rises a wall fifteen feet thick. There are few sharp 
corners and straight edges, for they have been dulled 
by the centuries. The rutted paths on the wall are 
littered with crumbling brick. These fragments make 
it seem that the wall is not sturdy. You hesitate to 
stand on a step, or lean against a crenelation, for fear 
that your weight will be crushing to the spent brick 
and mortar. Youare wrong. This wall has withstood 
the jarrings of wind and rain, of heat and cold, and 
the abuses of warriors for two thousand years. 

At regular intervals along the rampart there are 
towers. From the vantage point of one of these you 
can see the wall’s path; it crawls through mountains, 
valleys and rivers for 1,400 miles. 

After the first thrill of seeing the masterpiece, 
you can but realize its uselessness. It stands a great 
monument to an archaic illusion. In days long past, 
an emperor would have trusted the wall to guard his 
people. It was an unsurmountable obstacle. Today, 
if such an emperor lived, we should call him fool. 
Man has made the power of walls an illusion. 

Watching the change in matter, we note change 
in ideas. They come and go. Some ideas can be built 
as simply as the gate on the stairway; others must be 
built as slowly and tediously as the Great Wall. And 
then, there comes a time when they must be dis- 
placed by new conceptions. Some are easy to dispel, 
while others can never be lost. 


In thus always building and destroying ideas, — 


would that, through the constant change, a fitful 
flash of the absolute might be seen. Perhaps we shall 
never learn the message of change. Like the dead, 
whom A. E. Housman counsels, we cage remember 
that, 


“When earth’s foundations flee, 
Nor sky nor land nor sea 
At all is found, 
Content you; let them burn, 
It is not your concern: 
Sleep on, sleep sound.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GERMANY IN THE U. S. 


German Culture in the United 
States. By James Taft Hatfield. Chicago: 
Northwestern University Press. 108 pp. 


“German Culture in the United States” 
is a book comprising four lectures given 
ast year in Germany by Professor Hat- 
field of Northwestern University. These 
four lectures cover a very large field in a 
brief space. They deal with ‘German 
Culture in the United States,” “The Amer- 
ican Educational System,” ‘‘American Life 
in Town and Country,” and ‘‘Longfellow, 
a Transmitter of German Culture.” One 
wishes that each lecture could have been 
greatly expanded, but they do serve to 
give their German listener at least a 
general idea of the subjects treated. The 
author is to be congratulated for his ability 
to point out in a friendly and impartial 
spirit the virtues and defects of both the 
German and the American cultures. These 
lectures should help to further a needed 
understanding between citizens of the two 
countries. 

A. Y, Fenn. 


* x 


A SCOTCH THINKER 


The Fatherly Rule of God. By Alfred 
EE. Garvie. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

The Scottish education which Dr. Garvie 
received during his impressionable years 
undoubtedly left its mark upon him. Per- 
haps no other nation so delights in theo- 
‘logical argument and is so assured of the 
conclusions reached after such argument. 
We are all thankful for this genius, but 
‘that thankfulness by no means softens 
‘the irritation raised by pronouncements 
‘made in absolute certainty. 

“The Fatherly Rule of God’ presents 
‘a study of the interrelation of society, 
state, social life, and the church. 

_ As his groundwork the author gives at 
length his conception of the interrelation 
of Godand man. As one reads this section 
‘of the book, one unconsciously adopts the 
attitude of the rustics of the Deserted 
Village when they gazed in wonder at the 
‘dialectical skill of their schoolmaster: 


“‘and still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 
‘That one small head could carry all he 
knew.” 


The words of those who know all about 
God are irritating, and super-knowledge 
Vitiates the first part of this book. Having 
finally settled God’s relationship, the 
author proceeds to his major intention. 
Now we are at one with the writer. In 
clear form the doctor presents his demands. 
While there is nothing very original in his 
one, we commend the book to all who 


are seeking to formulate a theory that will 
help in the various demands of life; for 
here they find thought-out positions instead 
of the vague generalizations that are so 
common. 
Miles Hanson. 
* * 


GROWING UP 


What It Means to Grow Up. By 
Fritz Kuenkel. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Dr. Kuenkel believes that egocentricity 
and objectivity are the keynotes to charac- 
ter analysis. He offers a fresh approach 


.in making these familiar psychological 


principles the criterion for the successful 
or unsuccessful person. Where other 
psychologists portray the self-centered in- 
dividual as unhappy and frustrated, and 
the extrovert as healthy minded, this 
author tells us that all our future destiny 
depends upon whether our conduct is pre- 
dominantly objective or predominantly 
egocentric. The man who attends thought- 
fully to the particular requirements of his 
work for the sake of objective achievement 
is more certain of success than the one who 
allows egocentric motives to enter. The 
fear of disappointment and accompanying 
anxiety and impatience in the mind of the 
unobjective man means his probable fail- 
ure. ‘‘We lose our aptitude, our capacities, 
because we lose our objectivity and our 
courage.” Illustrations are taken from the 
crises in childhood and adult life to prove 
this fundamental contention. Dr. Kuenkel 
will probably become another one of the 
eminent Germans to be banned from the 
fatherland if the chapter upon dictators 
comes to the attention of the authorities. 
Here he measures the leader by the egocen- 
tricity or objectivity he represents, and the 
dictator is depicted as the self-centered 
egocentric individual. 
Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
ok * 


THE GOSPEL UNDER CRITICISM 


Liberal Christianity and Modern 
Criticism. By Herbert McLachlan. The 
Lindsey Press, London. 58 pp. One shil- 
ling. 

This is the Essex Hall Lecture for 1936, 
by the Principal of the Unitarian College, 
Macnhester, and Lecturer in Hellenistic 
Greek in the University of Manchester. 
Unfortunately, the title fails to indicate 
the particular scope of the treatise. The 
“Modern Criticism’’ of the title turns out 
to be modern criticism of the Gospels of 
the New Testament, a field in which the 
writer is eminent. The work begins by 
taking up the charge, from various quar- 
ters, that liberal Christianity has failed 
from the standpoint of interpretation of 
Jesus. So the little book proves to be a 
brief in defense of an undefined something 


called liberal Christianity. Its chief value 
lies in its short but intelligent presentation 
of some phases of recent criticisms of the 
Gospels. If the writer had confined himself 
to this, if he had given the space he devotes 
to repudiations of a charge to fuller ac- 
count of what the Gospels appear to be in 
the light of recent investigations, his 
treatise would be more useful. In other 
words, the reviewer is much interested in 
finding out what the many writers of the 
Bible meant to say, and not at all in 
theology, liberal or otherwise. This work 
will probably seem to most American Uni- 
tarians as setting forth a somewhat old- 
fashioned type of liberalism. It reads 
as though it came forth from the modern- 
ists, those people who “dare not go as far 
as they see.” 
Hilary G. Richardson. 
ae) a 


A HAPPY WORKER 


I Remember. By Fred B. Smith. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 222 


pp. $2.25. 


Many who read Mr. Smith’s autobiog- 
raphy will be grateful for the generosity 
which led him to share his memories be- 
yond the circle of his family and his im- 
mediate friends for whom this book was 
especially intended. To have known the 
stern boyhood discipline of a pioneer’s 
farm on the western plains; to have helped 
to stake a claim in the rush for free land 
in Dakota when it was made available for 
settlement in 1882; to have traveled all 
over the world for thirty years in all sorts 
of conveyances; to have worked in the 
closest contact with people prominent in 
religious affairs in this country and abroad; 
and to have known personally seven Presi- 
dents of the United States during their 
terms in the White House—Calvin Cool- 
idge well enough to make a friendly call 
upon him in Vermont—these are exciting 
things to be relived in retrospect. They 
were only incidental, however, to the joy 
of work, which was very close to Mr. 
Smith’s heart, in the Y. M.C. A., the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. Here is the 
story of a life filled with usefulness and 
enriched by many very happy associations. 
Mr. Smith was moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches from 
1929 to 1931 and subsequently chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the General 
Council. 

Arthur D. Wildes. 
* * 
TABLOID REVIEW 

There Go the Conquerors. By Basil 
Mathews. New York: Round Table Press, 
Ine. 89 pp. $1.00. 

Six short stories, based on actual hap- 
penings to missionaries, who by their zeal 
and devotion to Christianity were the 
finest and truest Conquerors. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


A BIT OF PEACE TECHNIQUE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

i have lately listened to peace speakers 
over the radio and on the platform. Will 
they suffer a word of suggestion from one 
who is as deeply interested in world peace 
as they would have him he? 

Why do they nearly all carry the war 
mood into their message about peace? One 
of them even made the tactical blunder of 
clenching his fists, swinging his arms, al- 
most grinding his teeth, while he thundered 
out the ancient slogan of wanting peace 
so much that he was ready to fight for it! 
And although I agreed practically, up to 
that point, with all of his speech, he no 
longer had my willing ear, no longer re- 
tained my confidence in him as either a 
very wise or completely honest speaker. 

I have never been enthusiastic over 
elocution as a formal theory. But as a 
practical art it ought to have a new and 
vital birth under the present need of 
making people really believe you when you 
talk of peace. 

The voice is the most powerful imple- 
ment in the human frame; the most in- 
fluential instrument in human association. 
Its inflections, its controls, its tones, its 
manipulations to denote meanings re- 
quire as much practice as Paderewski has 
given to his piano or Heifitz to his violin. 
Here is an instrument that requires cease- 


less training to make other people believe - 


to what degree we are really behind what 
we say. In moderately unimportant mat- 
ters the chance is given us to practice, 
almost every moment of the day, on this 
ever-present keyboard of ours. Yet we 
let the chance slip by. 

In a recent war fought in the United 
States, no matter what we think of the 
outcome, the party that came out victori- 
ous in the trenches of the voting booths 
was the party that best knew its dramatics 
and especially its elocution. It knew its 
harmonies and its expression-power. 

No wonder that the old Hebrew Scrip- 
tures had no more significant word for 
the Infinite Being than ‘‘Bath Kol,’ the 
voice of God. No wonder that the New 
Testament Scriptures reach perhaps their 
highest point when St. John identifies 
his hero Jesus not with an act of God but 
with ‘‘the word.” (I am not speaking of 
the philosophy, but of the writing, as the 
common reader sees it, in John 1.) 

When we come to our peace speakers 
it seems but fair to remind them that their 
cause is lost unless peace sounds out in 
every tone, every note, every inflection. 
They may shout if they must, but they 
must shout musically. They may put em- 
phasis and force behind many a word and 


phrase, but that emphasis and force must 
have behind it the resonance and self- 
control of a mind and body at peace. 


The resonance and self-control of a whole 


universe must be behind every accent of 
every soul who would speak for peace. 
To plead for peace in a shrill voice, in a 
raucous tone, in a falsetto manner, in an 
upper-register of untrained emotion, in a 
guttural snarl or an uncontrolled bomb of 
explosive heat, is the sign that such a 
pleader does not know just what to do ina 
really peaceful world. I have lately found 
myself wondering if some of these peace 
speakers would keep the peace if once they 
had it. 

It takes a resonant and controlled and 
united soul to speak about peace! Anda few 
such are speaking! Thank God for them! 

As a practical matter, when enough 
peace speakers stand on platforms and con- 
vince hearers that they really know what 
peace is, they will lead us farther toward it 
than they do now. 

As an ideal matter, the whole world will 
have peace as soon as we all learn in every 
nation to use our voices aright! 

But that is another story. The econo- 
mists, the governments, aided by all of us, 
must write the next chapter. Perhaps 
preachers and teachers, too, must find out 
how to help. Controlled, articulate speech, 


vibrant with soul and God, filled with that — 


‘peace that passeth understanding,’’ what 
a sane cure for war! 
George Lawrence Parker. 
Keene, N. H. 
* * 


THE FAINT PRAISE THAT DAMNS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
As a grateful reader and Sustaining 
Subscriber of The Register I appreciate 
space for letters in ‘Our Forum.” I was 
distressed when you stated in the issue of 
December 3 that after deliberation you 
had resigned from the American Civil 
Liberties Union because Roger Baldwin’s 
political views were more radical than your 
own. Here on the Pacific Coast we are 


not conscious of a one-man control, but . 


judge at first hand the splendid work ac- 
complished by the branches of the A. C. L. 
U. in the cause of freedom of speech and 
civil rights, nowhere more viciously in- 
fringed than in California. Our small sub- 
branch in Santa Barbara was started three 
years ago when eight men from San Jose 
were literally dumped on our city. Not 
one of them a Communist, they had been 
routed out of their homes by drunken 
Vigilantes demanding the whereabouts of 
a Communist of whom they had no knowl- 
edge whatsoever. With clothing torn and 
rough-handling, they were deposited in the 
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jail at Salinas, photographed, and thumb- 
impressions taken, and the next day es- 
corted here and set free. Indignant citi- 
zens gave them shelter and the means to 
return to their homes. 

Then and there our committee of the 
A. C. L. U. was organized, and we are 
kept in touch with what the main branches 
on the Coast are doing. Conspicuous of 
late was the fight against the illegal and 
un-American action of the border-patrol 
ordered by the Los Angeles Chief of Police, 
Davis, to keep indigents out of the States. 
for no other reasons than that they had. 
little money and locked as if they might. 
become indigents! The unfavorable pub-- 
licity of the A. C. L. U. and other organ- 
izations resulted in the withdrawal of the 
patrol. The violence of lawless agricul-- 
tural growers and shippers in the Imperial. 
and San Joaquin Valleys is being curbed 
where possible, but is still tyrannous. 
Work to abolish the Criminal Syndicalism 
law is another noble crusade. These are 
only a few of our activities, but typical of 
what takes place elsewhere as the reports. 
of the National Committee show. So I 
cannot help’ feeling that your editorial 
might do much harm to the cause, being. 
“the faint praise that damns.”’ 

Harriet A. Dillingham. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


* * 
OUR FUNDAMENTALIST FRIENDS: 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Just a few words concerning my reac— 
tion to the letters of Richard Schultes,, 
E. W. McGlenen and W. A. Vrooman.. 
Will not take space except to state my 
position. 

I have been a reader of The Register: 
many years and a subscriber for a less. 
number, but still for many years out of the 
other many. Somehow “liberal religion’ 
to me means what it does to McGlenen. 
and to Vrooman in their general line of: 
thinking after a reading of their letters.. 
The line Schultes presents does not seem. 
to me in line with a real, prophetic, virile,. 
and necessary sort of action to meet pres-. 
ent-day needs of this troubled world.. 

Unless we are willing to surrender to a 
crass pre-millennial, passing-the-buck af-- 
fair of our fundamentalist friends who are- 
of that persuasion, or surrender to a. 
‘liberal’? affair entirely out-of-date for- 
1986-87, we shall have to take issue with. 


Schultes, and join with McGlenen and: — 


with Vrooman. This is my “reaction.” 
George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


eK 


DIVORCE BY CONSENT 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Switzerland should be included in the: 


list of countries that allow divorce by mu- 


tual consent. In “The Heart of Rome,” 


by F. Marion Crawford, the denouement of 
the story turns upon such a Swiss divorce. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Leaders in Six Denominations Commend 
Laymen’s League Capital-Labor Project 


Leaders in six denominations have com- 
mended the interdenominational ‘‘New 
Partnership” project of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League for bringing religion to 
bear on relations between capital and 
labor. The project leads up to, and issues 
out of, the ‘Partnership’ sermons to be 
preached January 17, or some other con- 
venient date. Full explanation of the 
nature of the project appeared in the Dec- 
ember 10 issue of The Christian Register, and 
has been sent to ministerial and lay leaders 
of the Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships as well as many others on request. 

Intense dramatic interest attaches to the 
project in the city of Youngstown, Ohio, 
one of the sore spots of the battle over the 
unionization of the steel industry. Lay- 
‘men of the recently organized Washington 
Hyde chapter of the League in that city 
plan to undertake the project with their 
minister, Rev. Ward B. Jenks. 

Writing to League headquarters: re- 
garding the tense situation in Youngs- 
town, William A. Mason, an attorney and 
the president of the chapter, says: ‘‘We 
feel that if the project is properly handled 
here, it could be of definite and practical 
value to the people in the community. . . . 
If we can do anything to crystallize public 
sentiment in the right direction and to 
induce both sides of the community to 
settle their controversies without resort 
to a strike and possibly great financial 
loss and danger to life and property, we 
will have succeeded in performing a ser- 
vice which will be of immeasurable value.” 

Bishop Charles Wesley Burns of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church writes to 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
League, that he has read ‘‘with deep and 
kindly interest”? Dr. Scott’s article in The 
Christian Century on “bridging the gulf 
between the clergy and the laity in their 
attitudes on socially applied religion.” 
“The New Partnership plan,” he says, 
“seems to me to have highly commend- 
able features, and is worthy of study and 
recognition by the great movements and 
organizations of the churches with these 
ideals more or less coherently a part of 
their program. Be assured of my very 
great interest in the movement and my co- 
operation in any possible way.” 

Says Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald (Methodist): “Certainly the 
promoters of the plan are attacking the 
problem from the right angle. There has 
been all too much denunciation and mis- 
understanding in the effort to achieve a 
proper application of religion to the wider 
ranges of life. The ‘New Partnership’ 
moves in the atmosphere of open-minded- 
ness and the Christian spirit. I look for 
very valuable results as the plan is put 
into active operation.” 

Dr. Hugh Heath, executive secretary 


of the Massachusetts Baptist Convention, 
has personally endorsed the project, and 
another Baptist clergyman, Dr. Frank 
Jennings, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, giving his 
individual reaction, declares that ‘‘any 
plan is to be commended which helps to 
cultivate understanding between clergy 
and laity in the field of socially applied 
Christianity.” He adds: “‘A great deal of 
ineffectiveness of the church in matters 
of social progress has undoubtedly been 
due to a lack of such understanding, and 
I am glad for the effort made by the Uni- 
tarian communion toward this good 
end.” 

Speaking as an Episcopal clergyman, 
Professor Norman B. Nash, of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and president of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, writes: ‘‘Your project 
seems to me admirably designed to en- 
courage realism in preaching, and lay par- 
ticipation in the choice of subject and in 
the content of the sermon. I wish it 
success.” 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century, hopes that “‘the 
plan will be taken up by many churches,” 
and suggests that serious experimentation 
with it will lead to a modified form of the 
plan and to “‘a better basis than that upon 
which the churches are now trying to 
operate” with respect to the social gospel. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader, collaborated in pre- 
paring a suggested sermon and discus- 
sion outline for the capital-labor project. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, is send- 
ing the outline to Universalist clergymen, 
with a letter commending participation in 
the project. Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
Universalist clergyman, social worker and 
writer of Rutland, Vt., remarks: ‘‘The need 
is not so much to get people to thinking 
any one way, but rather to get them to 
really thinking. Liberalism trusts to 
thinking, has faith that honest and earnest 
thinking tends toward the ideal of light 
and service. Get the people thinking and 
get them thinking together.” 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
Congregational-Christian organ, and Nor- 
man Hapgood, editor of The Register, have 
also endorsed the project. Professor J. S. 


‘Bixler of the Harvard Divinity School, 


Congregational clergyman, cooperated in 
preparing the sermon and discussion out- 
line. 

Nationally prominent laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations who have already 
approved of the philosophy underlying the 
‘‘New Partnership” are Newton D. Baker, 
Frederic A. Delano, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Robert Fechner, Henry I. Harriman, 
Owen D. Young, Charles Francis Adams, 


Lloyd K. Garrison, Robert J. Watt, and 
John G. Winant. 

At this writing (December 22), out of 
thirty-three Unitarian ministers ques- 
tioned, thirty-two from thirteen different 
states replied that they would preach a 
“Partnersnip” sermon, and twenty-two 
indicated that they would endeavor to 
enlist interdenominational cooperation. 


MEMPHIS CHURCH SPONSORS 
FLOURISHING SCOUT TROOP 


The First Unitarian Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., continues to be pre-eminently 
the Boy Scout church of the city. Troop 
Twelve, a flourishing organization, has just 
occupied its new log cabin at Camp Cur- 
rier, Miss., an hour’s drive from the 
church. At the recent annual banquet of 
Chickasaw Council of Memphis the Uni- 
tarian church had as large a representa- 
tion as any sponsoring organization in the 
city, despite the fact that it is in point of 
numbers the smallest church.. Honors 
bestowed upon the Unitarians included 
the following: The newly elected presi- 
dent of Chickasaw Council, C. Arthur 
Bruce; executive committeeman-at-large, 
Edwin Dalstrom; commissioner, Professor 
T.S. Eliot. All three men are members of 
the board of trustees of the church. In 
addition the Unitarian scoutmaster, J. B. 
Hopper, who is also president of the Scout- 
masters’ Round Table, was awarded the 
Scoutmaster’s key; and two of the members 
of the troop were made Eagle Scouts. Selby 
Bobzien, Jr., president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, was camp 
councillor last summer at Kamp Kia Kima, 
Hardy, Ark., and was also director of 
dramatics at the camp. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the church, has been chairman of the troop 
committee for six years. The Memphis 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is the direct sponsor of the troop. 


* * 
LIBRARY MISSES REGISTER 


The gift subscription to The Christian 
Register which has sent the magazine to 
the University of Florida Library for a 
number of years, was discontinued in 
June through the death of the donor. A 
request for the continuance of the sub- 
scription has just been received from the 
library, which is now anxious to keep its 
file of the magazine unbroken. Both The 
Register and the library would appreciate 
a gift that would make it possible to renew 
this subscription. 


ok * 


Gardner, Mass.—C. D. McKean, head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
New England, was the speaker at the open- 
ing meeting of the Community Forum, 
sponsored by the First Unitarian Society, 
December 13. About 225 people at- 
tended the meeting, which was conducted 
by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
Society. 
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CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
CELEBRATED AT ALTON 


The completion of a century of the Uni- 
tarian movement in Alton, IIl., was ob- 
served during the week of December 6-13, 
by the members of the First Unitarian 
Church. Rey. Wallace W. Robbins, the 
minister, preached at the two Sunday ser- 
vices on “‘One Hundred Years of Unitarian 
Religion in Alton,” and ‘‘A Personal Sym- 
bol of Our Churech—Charles A. Farley, 
First Minister.” Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
was the speaker at a banquet attended by 
more than 200 people on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 9. 

In his historical sermon Mr. Robbins 
recalled that it was William Emerson, 
Alton’s first physician and brother of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who asked William 
Greenleaf Eliot, who had two years before 
arrived in St. Louis, Mo., intent on found- 
ing a Unitarian church, to come to Alton 
to preach. Emerson believed that the 
one way a brawling frontier settlement 
could be turned into a community was to 
establish the religion of his family—Uni- 
tarianism. Because of Emerson’s call and 
Eliot’s response, a church was started and 
Charles A. Farley, a product of Harvard 
in the class of 1827, came to Alton in the 
late fall of 1836 and as Alton’s first or- 
dained and installed minister preached his 
first sermon on December 7. 

In making his summary of the history, 
Mr. Robbins said in part: 


“The story of the church in Alton has 
been and still is one of struggle: the struggle 
of a handful of liberal people among a vast 
majority of those who accept the authority 
of creeds and churches, current opinion, 
and existing forms of culture, and despise 
the freedom granted to them by the first 
ten amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“What little change there has been in 
the basic civilization has been due in large 
part to this church. The first high school 
met in the basement of the church; the 
park system was started by a Unitarian; 
the city was zoned and replanned by Uni- 
tarians; the state prison squalor disap- 
peared from our city because of William 
Greenleaf Eliot and Dorothea Dix; in no 
other church that is Protestant has a Jesuit 
priest and college professor been invited to 
speak to the people of the city; the Anna 
D. Sparks Alliance was the first and is still 
the only agency of a church that left the 
confines of its own welfare to bring social 
service to the needy. 

“Most of the members of this church 
have come from other denominational 
families and have had to learn the meaning 
of a free spirit and a free spirit’s discipline. 
Recruits came desiring freedom for them- 
selves, and learned only by patient and 
arduous teaching to desire freedom for 
others.” 

The banquet with Dr. Eliot’s visit was 
the climax of the celebration: Fifty 
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Unitarians from the two churches in St. 
Louis hired a special car on the electric 
railroad to come, in three quarters of an 
hour, over the same distance that had 
taken their first minister, Dr. Eliot’s 
grandfather, four hours to traverse by 
boat or seven or eight hours by horseback. 

Dr. Eliot spoke delightfully of his as- 
sociations with Alton, saying that he had 
been brought up second-hand in Boston, 
Mass., on St. Louis and Alton. He pointed 
to the important act that began the Alton 
movement as the symbol for whatever 
strength there has been and will be in Uni- 
tarian religion: the calling of a minister 
by the layman, William Emerson. 

“At this crisis in American history,” 
said Dr. Eliot, “liberal religion, especially 
Unitarianism, has a definite responsibility, 
and it must face the needs of a very rough- 
and-tumble world. It is important for us 
to meet together and affirm in common our 
faith in a universe of order, an order that 
is not always apparent, an order that is 
God. I see this as the first challenge to 
the liberal church of our generation; can 
it bring that spiritual reinforcement; 
will it bring help to the men who are in 
desperate need today, and can we do it 
without prerequisite that the congrega- 
tion must accept an authority that a man 
with a free mind cannot accept? I believe 
with all my heart, and soul, and mind that 
we can. 

“We must light the path so we may see 
the way to social advance. There are 
many solutions to social problems that are 
presented to us today, and all of them lead 
backward. I am sick of Utopias. It may 
be good to raise your eyes to the gleaming 
city of God on the horizon, but it is better 
to light the next few steps that lead to 
advance. 

“Our world is made of many societies 
and beside the liberal church, the uni- 
versity is one of the societies that must 
light the way to progress. Today the 
university’s light is daily threatened by 
the temporary selfish interests that would 
douse it. Unitarians might well protect 
this source of light. 

“Many years ago a gallant lady visited 
Alton, found something wrong, and cor- 
rected it. Dorothea Dix brought advance 
in the treatment of the insane and the 
criminal. She did in her day what seems to 
completely baffle us today. 

“What we lose in not being authori- 
tarian we gain in being free—free to try 


new social experiments and free to try 


again our old ones. We can, in no spirit 
of boastfulness, but only in deep humble- 
ness, say that while we are a small group of 
people, the future of America is committed 
tous. That means to the local parish.” 

After Dr. Eliot’s inspiring speech, Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, associate minister of 
the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the people 
again met to examine the historical ex- 
hibit that the Alliance had prepared. 


-chusetts. 
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HINGHAM MEMORIAL SERVICE 
HONORS REV. DANIEL SHUTE 


A very beautiful service was held in the 
Second Parish Church in South Hingham, 
Mass., on Sunday morning, December 13, 
in memory of the first minister of that 
parish, Rev. Daniel Shute, whose installa- 
tion took place 190 years ago. A bronze 
tablet was unveiled, the inscription of 


_ which read as follows: 


In Memoriam 

Rey. Daniel Shute, D. D. 

First Minister of the Second Parish in 
Hingham ; 

December 10, 1746, to August 30, 1802 
And to his descendants 

who, following his example, have 

down through the years, worked in - 

this church, for the glory of God 

and the good of their fellow men. 


The unveiling was by the great, great, 
great, great grandson of Daniel Shute, 
George B. Shute of Auburndale, Mass. 
His father, Philip C. Shute, gave an in- 
teresting account of his ancestor’s life, 
saying in part: “Daniel Shute was clearly 
in advance of his time, for he fully appre- 
ciated the folly of war. This is evidenced 
in 1767 when, in delivering the annual 
sermon before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, he preached from the 
text, ‘Wisdom is better than the weapons 
of war.’ Nevertheless he was an ardent 
supporter of the Patriots during the Revo- 
lutionary War.” 

In 1780 he was chosen by his townsmen 
as a delegate to a convention to frame 
a constitution for the state of Massa- 
Again, in 1788, he was sent in 
company with General Lincoln to repre- 
sent the town in the convention of Massa- 
chusetts which ratified the Constitution of 
the United States. P 

In the brief sketches of these debates, 
which have been preserved, there is the 
substance of a speech whieh he delivered 
on the subject of religious tests as a quali- 
fication for office. With his usual liberality 
and good sense, he pointed out that such a 
test would be attended by injurious con- 
sequences to many individuals and with 
no advantage to the community at large. 

Oliver B. Cushing gave excerpts from 
some of the sermons of Dr. Shute, showing 
his interest in his church people, the af- 
fairs of the day and humanity as a whole. 

The bronze tablet was accepted for the 
parish by Winthrop J. Cushing, chairman 
of the parish committee. ae 

The church was filled with many of the 
descendants of Mr. Shute, who have al- 
ways taken an active part in the life of the 
Second Parish, and many interested 
friends. The music by the choir was ex- 
ceptionally fine and the violin and cello 
added greatly to the service. 


the service, was ill and unable to be pres- 


ent, so the service was conducted by Rev. 


Hazel Rogers Gredler of Hingham. 


Unfor- 
tunately, the minister, Rev. Thomas C. — 
Brockway, who had so carefully arranged — 
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OIL PAINTING MEMORIAL 
GIVEN TO TULSA CHURCH 


At the service on Sunday morning, De- 
cember 6, which marked the sixth anni- 
versary of the dedication of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of Tulsa, Okla., the Church 
was presented with an oil painting of the 
building, the creation of Lawrence M. 
Platt, one of Tulsa’s prominent artists. 

This picture was given by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Peters and Miss Tosca Berger as a 
memorial to their fathers, Fred Rudel and 
Kurt Berger. It was hung in the back of 
the chancel with an ecclesiastical red cur- 
tain as its background. Beneath the 
picture, which was properly illumined, 
on the altar table stood a large white urn, 
a former gift of Mrs. L. Murray Neumann, 
filled with long stemmed pink rosebuds. 
At the foot of the chancel steps were 
two tall wrought-iron stands with copper 
bowls overflowing with yellow-and-flesh- 
tinted chrysanthemums—a perfect set- 
ting. 

In presenting this memorial to the con- 
gregation, Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli, the 
minister, on behalf of Mrs. Peters and Miss 
Berger, spoke about the love we manifest 
to the church, how we sacrifice according 
to our emotions or our love for the church. 
But that there comes a time in our church 
life when we desire to express a deeper 
love which is made possible only by a 
greater sacrifice. He called attention to 
the fact that the memorial was a lasting 
memorial—time would not efface it; gen- 
erations yet unborn would cherish it; the 
ages would enhance its value. 

As a fitting close to the memorial ser- 
vice, Mrs. Peters, who has a beautiful 
soprano voice, sang most feelingly her 
father’s favorite song, and Miss Berger, a 
well-known violinist, who has given of her 
talent to the church since the day of its 
dedication, played her father’s favorite 
composition. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Rey. Dwight J. Bradley, Union Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, Mass., and 
President of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches, will preach at King’s 
Chapel services at 12 noon, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, January 5 and 6. Dr. 
Frank Jennings, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, will 
preach on Thursday and Friday, January 
7 and 8. On Monday, January 4, Ray- 
mond Robinson will give an organ recital. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 
_A gift of $1,000 has been announced 


- from a friend of the school to be used in the 


a; 


~~ 


redecoration of the boys’ rooms. The 
total amount which has been donated for 
this purpose has now reached $1,625. 
Each room is being entirely redone with 
knotty pine paneling on the lower half of 
the walls and white finish on the top half 
and the ceilings. New maple furniture, 
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new curtains and rugs are replacing the cld 
furnishings. The finished rooms are con- 
sidered ideal by the school, both in respect 
to their present appearance and in their 
durability. 

The Proctor Ski Lodge is now in readi- 
ness, and various groups from Boston, 
Mass., are being invited to spend week- 
ends at the school during the skiing 
season. Trails of varying difficulty have 
been cleared both for the beginners who will 
concentrate on the gentle slopes, and for 
the advanced skiers who are capable of 
attempting the trails on Ragged and Kear- 
sarge Mountains. The school is ideally 
located for skiing, situated as it is between 
Ragged and Kearsarge. 


* * 


MASS MEETING FOR PEACE 
WILL BE HELD IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Conference of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign will open its 
1937 program with a mass meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Tues- 
day evening, January 12. This session 
will be part of a comprehensive campaign 
directed toward the erystallization of public 
opinion on decisions facing the next 
Congress. 

Miss Maude Royden of London, Eng- 
land, will be one of a trio of distinguished 
speakers to address the mass meeting, 
which is on the general topic: ““‘What Can 
We Do to Prevent War and Promote 
Peace?’”’ Her subject will be: “‘America’s 
Possible Leadership for Real World Peace.” 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, world traveler, author 
and lecturer, will speak on: ‘‘How Can 
We Help to Keep the United States Out 
of War?” and Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 
of Rochester, N. Y., will further develop 
the same topic. 

Four seminars will be held during the 
afternoon of January 12. They will deal 
with the campaign’s specific program for 
governmental action to keep the United 
States out of war, all of them taking up 
the plank for neutrality legislation and, 
in addition, each one taking up one or more 
of the other planks. 

The seminar for women and educators 
will be held in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Business men will meet at the 
Twentieth Century Club, while ministers 
are in session at the Bulfinch Place Church. 
The seminar for young people, organized 
by the Student Christian Movement and 
the American Youth Movement, will meet 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
under the leadership of Rowland Miell of 
Cambridge. There will be suppers after 
each meeting at a nominal charge, while 
admission to all seminars and the mass 
meeting will be free. 

* * 


Chicago, I1].—$550 has been given and 
pledged to the organ fund of the Third 
Unitarian Church since the completion of 
the new church building recently. The 
total amount needed is $1300. 
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MERRILL O. BATES ORDAINED 
AND INSTALLED AT LACONIA 


Merrill O. Bates was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Laconia, N. H.,. 
November 15. 

Rev. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
Congregational Unitarian Society, An- 
dover, N. H., who had known the new 
minister when he was a student at Proctor 
Academy, opened the service with the in- 
vocation and scripture reading. Dr. 
James C. Duncan, minister of the First 
Uintarian Society, Clinton, Mass., which 
Mr. Bates used to attend, offered the 
prayer of ordination, and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, extended a welcome to 
the Fellowship. 

After the charge to the minister, which 
was delivered by Rev. Robert D. Richard- 


son, minister of the First Parish in Med- 
ford, Mass., whom Mr. Bates is succeed- 
ing ag minister at Laconia, Max Wake- 
man, vice-president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Society, led the congregation in 
the formal act of ordination and installa- 
tion. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached the sermon, and, after the bene- 
diction by Mr. Bates, a buffet supper was 
served to those present. Guests attended 
from Andover, Franklin, and Concord, 
N. H., Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Clin- 
ton, and Medford, Mass., Providence, R.I., 
and Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Bates, who comes of a traditionally 
Unitarian family, attended the public 
schools of Clinton, spent a year at Proctor, 
and studied at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. He was graduated 
from the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry in 1984 and has been engaged in 
social work since that time. 
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HELEN BELL LUPTON 


The death of Helen Bell Lupton, wife of 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, brings 
sorrow to Unitarian and Universalist 
churches throughout the denominations. 
Particularly will she be missed by those 
who have known and loved her as a loyal 
“Shoaler.” Her last visit to Star Island 
was made just before she and her husband 
sailed for Europe last summer. 

Married to Dr. Lupton almost at the 
beginning of his ministry in the Unitarian 
Church, Mrs. Lupton has always whole- 
heartedly made his life work her own, 
giving herself in full measure to all the 


activities of the parishes he served, first 
in Louisville, Ky., and then in Cleveland. 
With him, too, she entered fully into the 
wider interests of the communities in which 
they lived, by her friendliness and gracious 
tact, making and keeping an unusually 
wide circle of friends. Among her special 
services to Cleveland were those connected 
with the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Women’s City Club; 
with the Cleveland Child Health Associa- 
tion and the Maternal Health Clinic. 
She was interested also in many of the cul- 
tural activities of Cleveland, and found 
great pleasure in its art museum and in its 
symphony orchestra. 

Her own church people, who knew her 
most intimately, knew, what many others 
did not know and could not have guessed, 
that during nearly all of the seventeen 
years of Dr. Lupton’s Cleveland pastorate, 
Mrs. Lupton has been compelled to give 
much thought to the maintenance of her 
physical strength. Many times she has 
had to lay aside activities dear to her, deny 
herself to friends looking to her for co- 
operation, even leave Cleveland tempor- 
arily in search of health and strength with 
which to carry on. To those who knew her 


well, it is a shining memory that, never- 
theless, she always, in face, voice and man- 
ner, seemed to radiate exceptional health 
and vitality. It is heartening to know 
that courage and serenity did not fail her, 
even during the long weeks of illness pre- 
ceding her death. 

Mrs. Lupton was born in Rushville, 
Illinois, where her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bell and her sister, Miss Elizabeth Bell, 
still live; a brother, J. Haselett Bell, lives 
in San Francisco, Calif. She received her 
education at Northwestern University, 
and in the nursing school of the General 
Hospital at Elgin, Ill. At the time of her 
marriage to Dr. Lupton in 1918, she was 
supervisor of the District Nurse Associa- 
tion in Louisville. They came to Cleveland 
the following year. 

The service of commemoration was held 
in the church on December 19. Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister of All Souls Church 
of New York, N. Y., conducted the ser- 
vice, which was marked by its impressive- 
ness. and beauty, ending on a note of 
triumph made particularly significant by 
Beethoven’s great ‘““Hymn to Joy” in the 
organ postlude. 

Marian Weldman Fenner. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


The engagement of Miss Margaret Ellen 
How, secretary of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., to J. Donald Johnston, executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, has been announced. They will be 
married in the church of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Chicago, Ill., January 16. 


According to a release from the National 
Council for Prevention of War, Frank E. 
Gannett, newspaper publisher and promi- 
nent Unitarian layman, believes that, ex- 
cept in the case of an invasion, the United 
States should never go to war without a 
direct vote of the people. He is said to 
favor a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for such a referendum. 


Miss Leona C. Handler, a student at 
the Tufts College School of Religion and a 
member of the staff of The Christian Regis- 
ter, was the speaker at a meeting of the 
Sunday afternoon group of the Charles- 
town, Mass., 
Association, December 18. Miss Handler, 
who is the first woman to have addressed 
the group, spoke on “‘Natural Aspecis of 
Religion” to an audience composed of 
sailors, railroad men, and others. 

* co 


CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGS 


In every church with which I have had 
any intimate association there has always 
been a small group of ladies—most of them 
perhaps somewhat beyond the line of 
middle age—who perform an enormous 
amount of routine work for the church, 
whose record of attendance at Sunday 
services is higher than that of any other 
group, who are anxious to cooperate in 
every way they can with the minister, and 


Young Men’s Christian - 


yet who are seldom mentioned specifically 
in any of the items of news which get re- 
ported in a sheet of this kind. We are 
very apt, even in reporting church news, 
to mention the names of young people 
whom we hope to interest in the church, 
and to neglect the older ones who actually 
do the work. 

We have in the church in Niagara Falls 
a generous smattering of persons who fall 
into this latter class. This editorial is being 
written with them in mind. One wonders 
just what a church would do if suddenly 
they were to be removed from its orbit. 
What I say is the testimony of but one 
man, yet I feel certain it will find an echo 
in the heart of every minister who has ever 
occupied a pulpit long enough to discover 
wherein his most genuine and abiding sup- 
port lies. We are prone to take these 
people for granted and they good-naturedly 
accept our attitude. But they are truly— 
so far as the churchis concerned—the “‘salt 
of the earth.”” They are not puffed up by 
the position they occupy, they do not de- 
mand anything personal in return for 
what they do. Apparently they get their 
reward in the sense of participation they 
experience in an institution dedicated to 
useful ends. It is a pleasure to say a word 
in a place like this in appreciation of their 
industry, their patience and their faith.— 
Rev. Robert B. Day in the Niagara Uni-— 
tarian. 


The spirit of Christmas is an annual rev- 
elation to mankind from the heart of the 
universe, of the deepest laws of life which 
we must some day acknowledge and prac- 
tice, or perish. All science shows that life 
means increasing interrelationships from 
electron to developed organisms and, 
through the latter, to human society. 
Only that which unites, only the spirit of 
goodwill, of love, means growth, means 
life. The denial of the spirit which hailed 
the holy birth in angel song was never 
more vociferous in antagonisms and con- 
flicts. A conquering, healing, redeeming 
religious passion for the spirit that re- 
solves our conflicts, and unites, is our hope. 
We must breed men of good-will! If 
Christmas “increases the desire for the 
dominance of the spirit which means life, 
then it is a festival of highest importance 
leading to the day when “the whole 
world gives back the song which now the 
angels sing.’—Dr. John Howland La- 
throp in the calendar of the Church of. the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, x ap 


ciegteterors 


Dale De Witt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Charlotte Fehlman is a sophomore at 
Wellesley College. 

Robert J. Hutcheon is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Fla. 

George L. Thompson is a retired Uni- 
tarian minister. 

Leroy E. Snyder is aaliaee publisher of 
the Gannett Newspapers. 
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Church Announeements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
-Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
-Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
‘minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
-and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr, Robinson; Tuesday-Wednesday, Rev. Dwight 
J. Bradley, Union Congregational Church, Boston; 
“Thursday-Friday, Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
-80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast, 
-during the coming week: . 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunda y 
2 p.m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn.,, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
“Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
-day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANING 


If you are not attached to a religious 
fellowship, or if you have ceased to find 
satisfaction in Christian orthodoxy, we 
invite you to attend our services. They 
are simple and non-liturgical. There is no 
doctrinal test of fellowship for members or 
minister. Unitarianism is comprehensive, 
for it takes a wide variety of labels to de- 
scribe the body of values which the major- 
ity of Unitarians hold in common. They 
are both inward-turning and outward- 
reaching; they are rationalistic and mys- 
tical; they are theistic and humanistic, 
Christian and non-Christian. Our church 
seeks to provide a center for those who de- 
sire to get good, or to do good, upon the 
natural basis of fraternal goodwill, re- 
ligiousaspiration, andindependent thought. 
With it the life is more than the creed. 
It aims to liberate religion from hurtful 
dogma and sectarian exclusiveness, to 
unite men upon their common religious 


needs, rather than upon uniformity of their. 


intellectual speculations——Calendar of the 
Hastings, England, Unitarian Free Chris- 
tian Church. 

ok ok 


A PENNY A DAY 


The following is an excerpt from a letter 
written to the members of a Unitarian 
Society by its minister. The point it 
‘makes so well is little appreciated by most 
-church-goers: 

The other day I was talking with one of 
our members who has been honored with 
a high office in a fraternity. He asked me 
if I had considered advancing in the order. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but it costs money, 
a -does it not?” 
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“Can’t get away from it,” he interrupted. 
“It costs money.” 

“And,” I continued, “if overcoats for 
elephants cost five cents I couldn’t buy a 
pair of spats for a canary bird.” 

He said nothing—I was letting my ob- 
servation sink in. Then he continued: 

“Yes, we liberals don’t contribute our 
dimes and quarters to our church, do we?” 

“Quarters and dimes!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘if 
we gave our pennies as we promised to do 
through one-penny-a-meal-per-family-plan, 
our financial problems would be solved.” 

“Is that so!”—you would have thought 
from his expression I had been talking 
about a miracle. 

As we parted company and I turned my 
steps homeward I asked myself: Have our 
people forgotten that excellent substitute 
for the old-fashioned grace that the able 
president of our society suggested—“In 
the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we give our thank offering to the 
Unitarian Church for the worship of God 
and the service of man?” 

Will you tell me your answer to this 
question? 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Articles and Features: 
The Happy Fool, by Leroy E. Snyder799 
The Catholic Church in Mexico, by 
George L. Thompson ...... bee e800 
Men of Science on Religion, by Dale 
De Witt 
Many Years in a Theological School, 
by Robert J. Hutcheon.......... 808 
Change: God’s Handiwork, by Char- 


lottemehimanny te dead. bys! 804 
Bool Reviews see 160 oc ee doe. 805 
Qur Borum 28 {nas Get eo! 806 
News from the Field 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Oxford 


in 1937 


August 3-8 


Twelfth Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation of Religious Liberals 


SAILINGS 


June 29, The Statendam 
July 20, The Statendam 
July 28, The Queen Mary 


Make your reservations now 


$25 before January 31 secures special rates not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 


Refund if desired up to 


four weeks of sailing time. 
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Pleasantries 


“The average lawyer isn’t a luxury— 
he’s a necessity,’’ declares a jurist. What’s 
that old saying about necessity knowing 
no law?—Olin Miller in Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

“Has anybody ever been lost in crossing 
here?” asked a timid woman, who had 
hired a boatman to ferry her across a river. 

‘“No’m,” was the reply. ‘Mah brotheh 
was drowned heah last week, but we iound 
him the nex’ day.”—Automotive Mer- 
chandising (New York City). 

'o* 


Eliza and Effie are twins. Mammy is 
putting them to bed after bathing them 
and Effie is laughing and cannot be 
stopped. 

“Whut you-all laughin’ at, Effie?” 

“You, Mammy!” 

“At Mammy? Why?” 

“Waal, he he, you-all done wash Eliza 
twice!”—Cash Year. 

* 2 

The United States Bureau of Air Com- 
merce tried out ....an automobile- 
airplane, good on or off the ground.... 
Of course there are a lot of automobilists 
who have been doing this Sunday after- 
noons for years. But this is the first time 
a car has been designed not to come down 
until the occupants are ready.—H. I. 
Phillips in ihe Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 


A Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
arrived at a country station to catch a 
train, only to discover that it had left five 
minutes earlier. He remonstrated with a 
porter, and asked if it would not have been 
possible to inform intending passengers of 
the change. 

The porter merely made reply: ““Ye may 
be a moderator, and ye may bea D.D., but 
if ye were a can 0’ milk the railway wad 
think mair 0’ ye.” —Tit-Bits. 

* fk 


‘“‘What’s your name?” the grocery store 
manager asked the young applicant for 
a job. 

“Seott,” replied the lad. 

“And your first name?” 

“Walter.” 

“That’s a pretty well-known name,” 
remarked the manager, with a smile. 

The boy looked pleased. 

“Tt ought to be,” he replied. “I’ve been 
delivering groceries around here for two 
years.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A grandfather visited a household in 
which he had a little grandson who had 
spent part of the summer at a boys’ camp. 
The lad talked so enthusiastically about 
the camp that his grandfather offered a 
slight reminder. “After all, though,’’ he 
remarked, ‘“‘you were rather glad to get 
home, weren’t you?” 

“Well,” replied the lad thoughtfully, 
‘not specially.” Then after a bit he added, 
“Some of the fellows were—those that 
had dogs.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


Our Great Tradition: 
Liberty 


In cooperation with the 
Laymen’s League, The De- 
partment of Social Relations 
has recently issued a public 
statement on Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberties, making us 
the first religious body to 
voice its concern over the 
present dangerous situation. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville - 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Bapr IST, Methodist, Episcopal, Congrega- 
tionalist, Universalist and Unitarian leaders have 
commended the League’s “New. Partnership” 
project on the spiritual principles of capital-labor 
relations centering in the sermons January 17. 
(See article in this‘issue.) Wéill you not strive to 
interest clergy and laity of other churches? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ot CAPitol 1230 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


supervises the distribution of this journal 
of liberal religion to public and college 
libraries. Its work has unlimited possibili- 
ties for spreading knowledge of Unitarian- 
ism at a relatively small cost, and is de- 
serving of your support. 

A contribution of $3.00 will extend the 
Committee’s work to another library for a 
full year. 


Intr oducing The 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 
_ dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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